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Executive Summary 

The market work behavior of adult women in the United States has 
changed radically in the last several decades as a greater and greater share 
spend substantial time in the labor market. Despite this large time real- 
location, comparatively little study has been devoted to the structure cf 
the resulting work activities or to changes in that structure. In this 
study, data from the Mature Women’s Cohort of the National Longitudinal 
Survey is used to characterize the life cycle evolution of work structure 
from an annual perspective. Work is partitioned into four categories based 
on two work dichotomies: full- or part-time weeks and full- or part-time 
hours per week. Three "part-time" work possibilities exist in this 
framework: i) part-time weeks and full-time hours per week, ii) full-time 
weeks and part-time hours per week, and iii) part-time weeks and hours per 
week. 

The analysis adopts a supply and demand framework. Employers have 
preferences for an employee’s weeks per year and hours per week. Employer 
demands for weeks per year are likely to be influenced by seasonal and 
cyclical factors, while hours per week are likely to be affected by produc- 
tion and customer technologies. High training costs are likely to induce 
both greater weeks and greater hours per week. Similarly the worker is 
likely to have preferences over the total time she supplies to the firm and 
how these are divided into weeks and hours per week. For women with small 
children, the structure of the school year and of the school day are both 
likely to be important. 

The National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women provides a valuable 
data set for the investigation of recent trends in the structure of female 


work activity, including the growth of part-time work. It offers a quarter 


of a century of detailed information on approximately 5000 female respon- 


dents 30 to 44 years of age in the first year (1967), and provides an 


important opportunity to explore the dynamics of work choices from midlife 


to the eve of retirement for the entire sample and into the retirement 


period for a substantial subset of the sample during the time of this great 


transition. The study focuses on the 1967-1989 period at the end of which 


time the respondents were 52 to 66 years of age. 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Major findings of the analysis include: 


The most obvious trend in work-time structure over the 1967-1989 period 
for the Mature Women’s cohort is the life cycle shift from no work to 
full-time (full-time weeks and full-time hours per week) and then back 
again. The percent of all respondents who work full-weeks and hours 
rises from 27 percent in 1967 to 40 percent in 1977 before falling to 
28 percent in 1989. Conversely the percent not working at all falls 
from 48 percent in 1967 to 39 percent in 1982 before rising again to 49 
percent in 1989. There is also a major shift out of part-year/full- 
week work and into full-year/part-week work between 1967 and 1972 that 
persists persists throughout the sample period. 


Among employed women, the most obvious phenomena in this data are i) 
the life cycle sensitivity of part-year work (the midlife shift from 
part-year to full-year work and return); and ii) the secular increase 
in full-year/part-week status, which doubles between 1967 and 1977 (to 
19 percent of all employed respondents). 


Large and sustained differences in work-time structure exist across 
industries--strong evidence that the employer’s preferences are impor- 
tant. Manufacturing, for example, offers few part-time hours jobs. 
Ninety-three percent of all employees in that sector work full-time 
hours, though a significant share, 28 percent work less than forty 
weeks a year. This pattern is consistent with a great deal of special- 
ized training and a relatively institutional work structure that admits 
little diversity. Conversely in the wholesale and retail sector, 35 
percent of all employees work less than 35 hours a week; in the profes- 
sional sector 26 percent; and in personal services 47 percent. 


Part-year work appears to be driven by seasonal and cyclical factors. 
Industries such as agriculture and manufacturing have large numbers of 
employed female workers who usually worked full hours but for less than 
forty weeks in the year. Agriculture, wholesale and retail, personal 
services, and the entertainment industries have the greatest number of 
"casual" jobs, those with part-year and part-week employment. This no 
doubt reflects strong seasonal factors. Among the larger employment 
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5) 


6) 


8) 


sectors, personal services and to a lesser extent wholesale and retail 
stand out as especially likely to offer part-time hours but full weeks. 


At the individual level, the polar states--no work and full-time work-- 
are quite stable over five year periods. Eighty percent of the 
nmonworkers and two-thirds of the full-time workers were in the same 
state five years later. Among the various combinations of part-time 
States, part-year or part-week, only the full-year/part-week state was 
stable, with 40 percent of these found in the same state five years 
later. The other categories, especially casual work (part-year AND 
part-week), are transitory states, at least from a five year perspec- 
tive. Only ten percent of the casual workers in the first period were 
casual workers five years later. 


Casual work (part-time weeks and hours) would appear to be a stepping 
stone to more stable work commitments. Among casual workers in 1967, 
fifty percent were split more or less equally between full-year/part- 
week work and full-year/full-week work in 1972. About one-third were 
not working. Conversely two-thirds of the respondents who were in 
casual jobs in 1972 were out of the labor force five years earlier. 
Few full-year workers return to casual, part-year and part-week, work. 


Marital disruption increases labor market activity. It is natural to 
imagine that the withdrawal of the husband from the labor force would 
have the same labor market effect on the spouse as a marital disruption 
since tne family income effect is the same in both cases--loss of hus- 
band’s earnings. Such is not the case. Not only is the rate of entry 
into full-time work not increased with the departure of the husband 
from the work force, it shrinks. The likelihood that a respondent who 
is married with spouse present will be working full-time in 1989 is cut 
in half if the husband is not in the labor force. The evidence is con- 
Sistent with the hypothesis that this is due to greater home nursing 
demands on the woman. 


Less work intensity in the pre-retirement years increases the early 
retirement rate. The average work withdrawal rate of the various part- 
time categories is twice that of full-time workers in the early 
retirement period. This is despite the limited pension coverage among 
part-time workers. Although there are significant year-to-year fluc- 
tuations in pension coverage, especially in the smaller work status 
categories, the general pattern is one in which the most casual 
employees (PYR/PWK) have only one fourth the coverage of the full-time 
workers (FYR/FWK). More interesting, perhaps, the FYR/PWK workers have 
coverage only modestly higher than the PYR/PWK workers, 28 percent ver- 
sus 22 percent. In contrast, the PYR/FWK workers have coverage rates 
that, while less than full-time workers, are double those of the other 
PYR categories. Apparently a full work week is the crucial pension 
eligibility factor. 
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I. Introduction 


The market work behavior of adult women in the United States has 
changed radically in the last several decades as a greater and greater share 
spend some time in the labor market. Despite this large time reallocation, 
comparatively little study has been devoted to the structure of the resuit- 
ing work activities or in changes in that structure. Important exceptions 
include the work of Hanoch (1980a, 1980b) and Blank (1988, 1989, 1990) con 


part-time work. In most studies part-time work is defined as a work weex 


chat is less than 35 hours. ~ The rationale for characterizing the work en- 
vironment with this measure is rarely specified. Certainly it does not 
correspond to the typical respondent’s planning horizon. Viewed from a 
.onger time perspective, perhaps a year, “part-time work" could iust as 
easily involve full time hours for a limited number of weeks, Mellor and 
Parks (1988). In this paper I use both the hours and weeks dimensions of 


labor force activity to characterize the work activity of mature women, 


focusing on the long term dynamics of these activities.” 

The National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women provides a rich data 
set for the investigation of recent trends in the structure of female work 
activity, including the growth of part-time work. It offers a quarter cf a 
century of detailed information on approximately 5000 female respondents 20 
<co 44 years of age in the first year (1967), and provides an important op- 
portunity to explore the dynamics of work choices from midlife to the eve of 
retirement for the entire sample and into the retirement period for a sub- 


stantiai subset of the sample during the time of this great transition. The 


study focuses on the 1967-1989 period at the end of which time the respon- 
dents were 52 to 66 years of age. 

The analysis first describes the hours/weeks experiences of the NLS 
Mature Women’s Cohort from a demand and supply perspective. The panel 
aspect of the data is then exploited to describe the dynamics of the 


hours/weeks work structure. How stable is the hours/weeks work structure 


over long intervals of time?> How does the composition of wovk activities 


change with changes in family circumstances, e.g. the maturing of her 


family, marital disruption, cr the change in the labor force status of her 


husband? What insights into the crucial market reentry process can be found 


: —_ 4 
in the patterns of job transitions? 


The paper proceeds in the following way. In Section II I present a 


brief outline of the economic forces that mold the hours/weeks work deci- 


sion. I also provide descrirntive statistics on observed work hours and 
weeks worked per year among the NLS respondents. These data provide the 
framework for the consideration of the structural (joint hours/weeks) 


analysis that begins in Section III. After characterizing various static 


aspects of the evolution of work structure, I turn in Section IV to con- 
sideration of demand aspects of this structure, including industrial 
differences in work status. In Section V ~ develop the dynamics of 
hours/weeks work activity, including an assessment of major family changes 
on transition probabilities, concluding in Section VI with some observations 
on the change in work dynamics during the eariy retirement period and the 


implications of earlier work structure decisions on the availability of 


retirement income. 


Ir. Work Hours, Work Weeks, and The Labor Market 


A. A Brief Theoretical Overview 

Demand and supply forces tend to be channeled through the labor market 
in a very special way. Jobs with specific attributes are set Ey the firm 
and workers choose the job with the attributes that they most value among 
the jobs available to them. The job attributes offered by the firm may be 
more or less rigidly set, depending on the advantages the firm can extract 
from the attribute. If the technology is flexible along dimensions impor- 
tant to the worker, the firm will tend to adjust its job demands in ways the 
worker finds attractive. If the technology is not flexible, it will be 
forced to pay higher wages =s compensate the worker for unattractive job 
characteristics, Altonji and Pacson (1989). 

The firm’s demand for :cob characteristics such as part-time/ full-time, 
defined either in hours per week or weeks per year, are set by the firm and 
its technoiogical and product market circumstances. The need for special- 
rzed training will be a factor in both the hours and weeks decision, with 
the firm trying to limit hiring and training ccsts by having the worker put 
in more time with the firm. Hours per week will be affected by the nature 


cf daily production in a goods producing firm and by access to customers in 


service producing firms. Part-time hours may even be valued by the firm 
in the second case despite the additional fixed costs of training, payroll 
book-keeping, etc. The firm’s demand for weeks per year may be determined 
by some of the same forces--ceteris paribus, high training jobs will tend to 
be full-year jobs--but is also likely to be strongly affected by seasonal 


and cyclical variations in product demand and in cooperating factors. 


The worker is likely tc nave preterences over the mnours per week and 
the weeks per year that characterize a "job". Ceteris paribus, she will ac- 
cept a lower wage for jobs that mesh well with child care demands in the 
household. In a daily framework that means she will prefer jcbs <=hat cffer 
hours during the school day. In a weekly frame, she will prefer cbs that 
demand her time only during the school year. Child care demands introduce 
an important life cycle aspect into the woman’s hours and weeks choices. As 
the woman ages, child care demands fall, which snmould induce not cnly more 
work but a greater demand fcr full-time jobs. Necative ecomomic events in 
the nousenold, most prominently marital disruptisn and husbandc’s disability 
also may alter the type of -:cob the respondents demand. 

3. Work Hours per Week and Work Weeks Per Year: Recent Trends 

The calendar year is a natural plamming Norizom, even in the industrial 

world. amd it is matural tc imagine that the hnousencid might determine an- 


— . , 6 . 
mual hours, not simply weeks ver year or hours per week. Indeed hours and 


weeks become two parts cf a plamming vector in the anmuai framework adopted 
nere. Nonetheless it will pe useful ts look at important aspects of these 
two dimensions cf work activity separately. Before doing so however, a 
Gescription of the data, =nhe NLS Mature Women’s Cohort is in order. 

The Data. As noted above, <=he NLS Mature Women’s comort is a panel survey 
that began with approximately 5,000 women between the ages of 30 and 44 at 
the time of the first interview in i367. These women have been reinter- 
viewed every year or two through 19932, although data was available only 
through the 1989 survey at the time the bulk of the empirical work was un- 


dertaken for this study. In order to highlight long term processes, the 


analysis focuses on five year transitions over the twenty-two year period 


1967-13989, neglecting shorter term fluctuations in employment status. In 
particular the study estimates work status tramsitions over the years 1367- 
1972-1977-1982-13987-1989. Extended face-to-face inteviews were conducted 
with respondents in each cf these years. 

All statistics in this paper are weighted by NLS population weights to 
correct for the initial sampling design, including an oversampling cf 
blacks, and for differential attrition (‘comparable unweighted statistics can 
be found in the relevant statistical summaries that accompany this report). 
The frequencies reported in the various tables are normalized toc the 
original populatiom frequencies to give some idea of the mumber cf cbserva- 
tions underpinning the table data. Because ot rounding error in the 
computations, the frequencies within a table wis. “ot cecessarily sum tc the 
total, although they smould be close The addition of entries across tables 
will mot sum to the total and need not even se ciose. For example in the 
weighted transition matrices, the sum of the reported number of blacks and 
whites who exit a work state is mot the total mumber exiting that state, 
even after adjusting for the small number of other races in the survey, be- 
cause the weighted frequencies in the black and white tables are normalized 
by the raw mumbers of blacks and whites in the survey, not the weighted num- 
bers. The statistics by race add to the total frequencies after the raw 
numbers cf blacks and whites are appropriately weighted. 

Work Hours per Week. In Table i I report the distribution of work hours per 
week for respondents at five year invervals for 1967 to 19867 and in 1989. 
The hours pattern in 1967 is similar to those in later years. In 1967 rela- 
tively few respondents work less than a twenty hour week--10 percent in 
1967--perhaps because of the fixed costs of work activities. Somewhat more, 


1S percent, worked 20 to 34 hours, with three quarters working 35 hours or 


more. The work hours distributicn cnanged little cover the i2 years ct the 
sample. Between 1372 and 19387, the fraction working full-time varied be- 
tween 72 to 73 percent. Omly in 1383S, as the cldest respomdents reached 
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traditional retirement ages, does tle fraction working full-time fall to ¢8 


Yhe distribution of hours for employed responcents were remarkably 
Similar for whites and blacks. In 1967 75 sercenmt cof employed white respon- 
dents worked 35 or more hours per week, 15 percemt worked 20 tc i4 hours per 
week, amc 10 percent worked less tham 20 Hours. For black women the per- 


centages are “2 percent, 16 percent, anc 12 percent. By the end o= the 
vericad 1389) the corresponding statistics tor whites were 73 percent, i3 
percent, and 8 percent; for blacks 74 percent, 17 percent, and 10 percent. 


In many ways the most remarkable feature crt these statistics is the 


Similarity in work hours, given the large differences in = iy structure 


and total family income between che two groups. 


Blank has reported that work hours activities are quite stable over 


short periods, Blank 1989). The NLS data indicates that is the case over 
long pericds as well. In Table 2, I report the work hours ‘transition 


matrices for the five year interval 1967-1972 in total and by age groupings 


and race. Matrices for other pericds are similar. Important definiti 
include: 

Age =i Cohort members who were 30-34 in 1367 

Age =2 Cohort members who were 35-33 in 13967 

Age = 3 Cohort members who were 40-44 in 13967 

Race = i Race white 

Race = 2 Race black 

Race = 3 Other races 


The transition matrix for the full sample reveals that 88 percent of full- 
time employed workers (working 35 or more hours a week) in 1967 who were 
employed in 1972 were working full-time then as well. Among those working 
20 to 34 hours per week in the first year, almost 60 percent were working 
full-time five years later, but 32 percent continued to work 20-34 hours per 
week. Among those on especially short hours (1-19), 33 percent continued to 
work 1-19 hours, 25 percent were working 20-34 hours, and 42 percent were 
working full-time. Clearly there is a great deal of hours persistence even 
over a period as long as five years. 

Weeks Worked. The second dimension of work activity examined here is the 
number of weeks worked in a year or more generally the percent of weeks 
worked in the interview frame. The first NLS survey collected weeks worked 
in the year prior to the interview and so has a standard 52 week framework 
for each individual. Subsequent surveys collected data on the weeks worked 
Since the last survey and weeks since the last survey, which varies across 
the surveys on average, because some surveys were one year apart, others 
longer, and by individual, depending on when they were interviewed in each 
round. To provide a standard format for each year, the percent of weeks 
worked was computed as the number of weeks worked divided by the number of 
weeks in the survey time frame. 

The distribution of weeks worked for the survey years 1967, 1972, 1977, 
1982, 1987, and 1989 are reported in Table 3. The well-known bi-polarity of 
weeks worked is evident in all years--more than 80 percent of all respon- 
dents either did not work at all or worked more than three quarter of all 
weeks. The remaining 15 to 20 percent of the sample is almost uniformly 
spread over the three intermediate categories--1-25%, 26-50%, and 51-75%. 


There is also the expected life cycle pattern of increasing full-time work 


and decreasing part-time work in the earlier years (through 1982) as the 
women return to the labor force as their children mature and require less 
child care and then withdraw again as they pproach or reach traditional 
retirement ages. Working some but less than 76 percent of all weeks appears 
to shrink over most of the sample period, although more strongly in the 
first time intervals. This observation is consistent with the argument that 
part-time weeks are a response to child rearing responsibilities. 

There is a remarkable convergence of weeks worked between white and 
black females in the sample, Table 4. In 1967 black women were working sub- 
stantially more than their white counterparts. Forty-nine percent of black 
women, but only 35 percent of white women worked more than three-quarters of 
the weeks available. By 1989, the percentages were 40 percent and 41 per- 
cent for blacks and white respectively. In 1967 46 percent of whites but 
only 27 percent of blacks did not work at all. By 1989 the percentages were 
44 percent for white and 47 percent for blacks. This convergence of work 
activity has occurred despite the persistence of large differences in educa- 
tion levels and average family income of the two groups. 

There appears to be a great deal of change in work week intensity over 
long periods of time. The distribution of cumulative weeks worked over the 
period 1967-1989 is much less bipolar than are the individual year distribu- 
tions, Table 5. The cumulative weeks worked measure is derived from the 
total weeks worked and the total weeks in the sample frame for the six sur- 
veys 1967, 1972, 1977, 1982, 1987, and 1989. Only 14 percent of the sample 
reported no weeks worked over this period; only 27 percent worked more than 
eighty percent of available weeks. The remaining sample members are more or 


less equaily distributed over the intervening categories. 


Work w2ek mobility can be measured more directly using five-vear tran- 
sition matrices. Focusing again on the 1967-1972 transitions, the fraction 
of weeks worked in 1972 is strongly, but imperfectly correlated with 1967 
work rates, Table 6. The percentage not working in 1972 fell from 63.3 per- 
cent of those not working in 1967 to 29.9 percent among those who worked 
less than 25 percent of all weeks, and to 27.7 percent, 19.6 percent, and 
10.9 percent as the 1967 work week commitment increases. Conversely. the 
percent working full-time in 1972 rises from 22 percent to 77 percent over 
the same range of 1967 categories. The transition matrices for blacks and 


whites are also quite similar. Again see Table 6. 


III. The Evolving Structure of Female Work Time 


Annual hours have both a week and an hours per week component and the 


brief analyses of the preceding section make it clear that the two need not 


proceed in lock step.’ Much useful structural information would be lost if 
we simply adopted an annual hours measure of work activity. We consider in- 
stead a four-way classification of jobs: 

PYR/PWK = part-year and part-week work; 

PYR/FWK = part-year and full-week; 


FYR/PWK = full-year and part-week; and 
FYR / FWK full-year and full-week; 


where: 


part-week = work week of less than 35 hours; and 
part-year = weeks worked since last survey that is less than 
76.9 percent (40/52) of all weeks available. 


The decision to treat full year work as forty or more weeks per year is 
somewhat arbitrary but is designed to include as full-time workers those who 
may have unpaid summer vacations, e.g. teachers. 

Before turning to the analysis of the NLS Mature Women Panel, it will 
he useful to review population trends in work structure in this period. 
Mellor and Park (1988) compile such information over the 1966-1986 period 
using March CPS annual work experience data. They use as their definition 
of "part-year" work a work week of less than 50 weeks, so the magnitudes of 
the work structure measures are not strictly comparable to those reported 


here for the NLS panel, but the trends should be comparable. 


WORK STATUS OF EMPLOYED WORKERS, WOMEN 


PYR/PWK PYR / FWK FYR / PWK FYR / FWK 
1967 19.5 % 28.4 % 9.9 % 42.1 % 100.0 % 
1972 20.5 26.6 10.3 42.5 100.0 % 
1977 21.8 25.0 11.1 42.1 100.0 % 
1982 20.3 20.8 12.9 45.9 100.0 % 
1986 19.0 18.8 12.7 49.5 100.1 


Source: Mellor and Parks (1988, Table 1) 

Summarizing these results, there has been a trend toward full-year, full- 
week jobs, especially since 1982; there has been a large decline in part- 
year, full-week jobs; there has been a modest upward drift in full-year, 
part-week jobs; and no trend of note in the prevalence of part-year, part- 
week jobs. To the extent the NLS panel trends differ from these in a 


substantial way, the disparity is most probably due to life cycle effects. 
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The structure of female work-time, including nonworkers, is reported at 
each of the five year interval survey dates in Table 7. The most obvious 
trend in work-time structure over the 1967-1989 period for the Mature 
Women’s cohort is the shift from no work to full-time work and then back 
again. The percent of all respondents who work full-time rises from 27 per- 
cent in 1967 to 40 percent in 1977 before falling to 28 percent in 1989. 
Conversely the percent not working at all falls from 48 percent in 1967 to 
39 percent in 1982 before rising again to 49 percent in 1989. Clearly there 
are strong life cycle effects here. There is also a major snift out of 
part-year/full-week work and into full-year/part-week work between 1967 and 
1972. This shift toward full-year/part-week work persists throughout the 
sample period. 

Table 7 reveals the high correlation of part-year and part-week work. 
Of those who work part-year in 1967, 3€ percent (6.9% /19.2%) also work 
part-week. Of respondents who worked full-year in 1967, only 17 percent 
worked part-week. In 1972 the likelihood of part-week work was higher for 
both year categories, but was again approximately twice as great for the 
part-year workers--46 percent versus 24 percent. 

The data from Table 7 can be recomputed to provide estimates of the 
structure of work activity for working respondents, permitting a comparison 


with Mellor and Parks’ population figures: 
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WORK STATUS OF EMPLOYED WORKERS, NLS MATURE WOMEN 


PYR / PWK PYR / FWK FYR/ PWK FYR/ FWK 
1967 13.2 % 23.6 % 10.7 % 52.5 % 100.0 % 
1972 7.6 8.9 20.3 63.3 100.1 
1977 7.2 6.6 19.0 67.2 100.0 
1982 8.8 8.4 17.8 65.0 100.0 
1987 9.0 11.2 18.7 61.1 100.0 
1989 12.2 14.3 19.2 54.2 99.0 


All statistics are weighted. 

Source: Table 7 

Among the most obvious phenomena in this data are i) the life cycle sen- 
sitivity of part-year work (the midlife shift from part-year to full-year 
work and return); and ii) the increase in full-year/part-week status, which 
doubles between 1967 and 1977 (to 19 percent of all employed respondents). 
This cohort of employed female respondents were much more likely to hold 
jobs that offer regular employment at part-time hours in the later years of 


the survey. 


IV. The Industrial Determinants of the Time Structure of Jobs 


In this section I examine the demand side of the market, looking at the 
industrial correlates of the work-time structure of jobs. As discussed in 
Section II, emplovers are not necessarily indifferent to the work time of 
their workers. Both the weeks worked in the year and the hours worked in 
the week are jointly determined by the employer’s and worker's preferences. 


To the extent the employer has rigid work time requirements that deviate 
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from the worker’s preferences, perhaps because of large hiring and training 
costs or of special attributes of the production process or customer base, 
she presumabiy compensates the worker. The work time structure will reflect 
the employer’s preferences in this case. In situations in which the 
employer can cheaply accommodate the worker’s preferences, work time will 
instead reflect those preferences. 

Large differences in work-time structure across industries is strong 
evidence that the employer’s preferences are important, although industrial 
patterns could emerge as the aggregation of different skill (and labor 
supply) mixes. In Tables 8 through 10, I report the structure of work 
across one-digit industries for 1967, 1977, and 1989. Clearly there are 
majyor differences in work-time structure across industries. Manufacturing, 
for example, offers few part-week jobs. Ninety-three percent of all 
employees in that sector work full-time hours, though a significant share, 
28 percent work less than forty weeks a year. Still sixty-six perc.unt work 
full-hours and full weeks. This pattern is consistent with a great deal of 
specialized training and a relatively institutional work structure that ad- 
mits little diversity. Conversely in the wholesale and retail sector, 35 
percent of all employees work less than 35 hours a week; in the professional 
sector 26 percent; and in personal services 47 percent. 

Part-year work appears to be driven by seasonal and cyclical factors. 
Industries such as agriculture and manufacturing have large numbers of 
employed female workers who usually worked full hours but for less than 
forty weeks in the year. Agriculture, wholesale and retail, personal serv- 
ices, and the entertainment industries have the greatest number of "casual" 
jobs, those with part-year and part-week employment. This no doubt reflects 


strong seasonal factors. Among the larger employment sectors, personal 
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services and to a lesser extent wholesale and retail stand out as especially 
likely to offer part-time hours but full weeks. 

Below I sumamrize some key statistics in three industries that employ 
large numbers of mature women, namely manufacturing, wholesale and retail, 


and professional services. 


WORK STATUS 
PYR / PWK PYR/FWK FPYR / PWK FYR / FWK 

MANUFACTURING : 

1967 3.1 % 27.5 % 3.7 % 65.7 % 100.0 % 

1977 2.5 % 9.1% 3.9 % 84.5 % 200.0 % 

1989 4.9 25.1 5.5 64.4 99.9 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL: 

1967 19.1 % 22.0 % 16.0 % 42.8 % 99.9 % 

1977 11.1 % 5.6 % 29.5 % 53.7 % 99.9 % 

1989 17.9 9.3 29.7 43.2 100.1 
PROFESSIONAL : 

1967 16.3 % 24.8 % 9.7 % 49.2 % 100.0 % 

1977 7.8 % 5.4 % 21.5 % 65.3 % 100.0 % 

1989 10.4 13.9 19.8 55.9 100.0 


All statistics are weighted. 

Over the 1967-1989 period the relative employment share of manufacturing has 
fallen, while those of wholesale and retail and professional services, espe- 
cially professional services, have increased sharply. Reviewing these 
statistics, one is struck by the life cycle volatility of part-year work: 
the shift out of part-time work in midlife is quite large. The aggregate 


shift into full-year/part-week work (FYR/PWK) noted earlier is not evident 
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in all industries. Indeed in manufacturing, the vork-time distribution 
changed very little between 1967 and 1989. In both the wholesale anc retail 
sector and the professional sector, however, there were large shifts from 
PYR/FWK to FYR/PWK. Indeed much of the overall shift toward full-year/part- 


week work status comes from these two sectors. 


Vv. Individual Dynamics 


The fact that there are pronounced differences in industrial work hours 
does not mean that the NLS respondents could not change their work commit- 
ments, but rather that they probably had to change jobs, if not employers, 
to do so. How stable are the work-time choices of these mature women? 
Perhaps even more important from a policy perspective is the behavior of new 
entrants to the job market. Must new entrants enter the market through 
part-time work, gradually working their way into full-time positions, or do 
they move directly into full-years and weeks jobs? Of special interest here 
is the importance of the hours/weeks distinctiou in job evolution. 
Seniority rules almost insure that new entrants will work less weeks in a 
year; even if they wanted to work full-time, they often can not. Hours are 
a quite different matter. Blank (1989) presents evidence that suggests 
workers do not use part-week work as a stepping stone to full time hours. 
We will take up the two issues in turn. 

Five year work status transition matrices are reported in Tables 11-14 
for 1967-1972, 1972-1977, 1977-1982, and 1982-1989 respectively. The work 
status transition tables are reported in total, by age and race. Recall 


again that i) Age=#1,2,3 denotes women 30-34, 35-39, and 40-44 in 1967 
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respectively) and ii) Race=1 denotes whites, Race=2 blacks. The large num- 
ber of parameters in these tables appears somewhat daunting at first, so it 
might be useful to focus on some key ones. For example the retention rates 
within each job status category, essentially the diagonal of the transition 


matrix, provide a measure of the stability of each work status category. 


These are: 


Five Year Work Status Retention Rates 


1967-72 1972-77 1977-82 1982-87 AVE 
Work Status: 
NONE TC NONE 68.8 % 77.2 % g0.S5 % 89.6 & 79.0% 
PYR/PWK TO PYR/PWK 4.7 17.5 15.0 10.4 11.9 
PYR/FWK TO PYR/FWK 12.2 6.2 12.8 15.7 11.7 
FYR/PWK TO FYR/PWK 32.5 38.7 41.9 43.4 39.1 
FYR/FWK TO FYR/FWK 75.9 77.2 77.3 66.1 74.1 
All statistics are weighted. 
Work Status Stability. Clearly the polar states, no work and full-time 


work, are quite stable over five year periods. Eighty percent cf the non- 
workers and two-thirds of the full-time workers were in the same state five 
years later. Among the various combinations of part-time states, part-year 
or part-week, only the full-year/part-week state was stable, with 40 percent 
of these to be found in the same state five years later. The other 
categories, especially casual work (part-year AND part-week), are transitory 
states, at least from a five year perspective. Only ten percent of the 
casual workers in the first period were casual workers five years later. 
Where did the part-time workers go? The transition ¢ ~-ameters are 


relatively stable across years and it may be safe to focus on one of them, 
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Say 1967-1972, Table il. Among casual workers in 1967, about one-third were 
out of the labor force. Another fifty percent were split more or less 
equally between full-year/part-week work and full-year/full-week work. In 
that sense casual work would appear to be a stepping stone to more stable 
work commitments. Certainly few of the full-year workers "return" to casual 
labor, defined as part-year and part-week work. Two-thirds of the respon- 
dents who were in casual jobs in 1972 were out of the labor force five years 


earlier (101/168). 
J y. Given the importance of the entry process, it will be useful to 
consider the mechanism more carefully. How do those out of the market 
return? Is it directly into full-time employment or are they likely to 
secure part-year or part-weeks work first? One way to isolate the entry ef- 
fect is to compare the work-time structure of new entrants with the work- 
time structure of all employed workers. The work-time distribution for all 
employed respondents can be calculated by dropping the no work category in 
Table 7 and renorming the remaining entries. These are reported above but 
reported for convenience of comparison in Table 15, Panel A. Similar work 
status breakdowns for new entrants, those who were not employed five vears 
before, can be constructed from the appropriate entries in Table 11-14. 
These are reported in Table 15, Panel B. The distributions are quite dif- 
ferent. Of those with a job in 1967, almost two-thirds were employed in 
full-time (weeks and hours) work, while only 40 percent of new entrants were 
in s*~: bs. About one-third of all new entrants end up in full-~vear/part- 
we mS, with the remainder to be found primarily in casual jobs. Clearly 
entrants do not take a random draw of jobs, but nter disproportionately 


through part-time work, especially full year/part week jobs. 
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What can be presumed to be aging effects are aiso evident in the new 


entrant table. New entrants have a declining likelihood of full-time work 
as they age, with the percent entering fuli-time work steadily declining 
from 40 percent to 30 percent. This could be because the respondents want 
less intense work as they age or because they have trouble securing intense 
ones. 

Although I have to this point stressed che stability of work-time 
status--for full-time work and no work and to a lesser extent full- 
year/part-week work--that should not disguise the substantial turnover that 
does occur between work-time categories. Between 1367 and 1372, for ex- 
ample, more than 30 percent of the respondents who were out of the labor 
force in 1967 were working in some type of job in 1972, about 12 percent in 
full-time jobs, Table il. Of those in full-time work in 1967. almost one 
quarter were either in jobs limited in weeks or hours or sot employed at ali 
in 1972. 

In the remainder of this section, I will comsider several f.ctors that 
may induce change in work status. Plausiblie hypotheses are easy to 
enumerate. Some are related to predictable life cycle phenomencn, e.g. the 
maturation of the children, freeing family time that would otherwise be ab- 
sorbed in child care, and the withdrawal from the labor force at traditional 
retirement ages. Others--most obviously marital disruption or the onset of 
a disability that limits the husband's work opportunities--are random 
events, against which the responden< is often underinsured. All may alter 
the respondents’ work-time patterns. I consider shree cf these in this sec- 
tion and the fourth, the retirement process, in the next. 


Maturing Children. For most of the respondents, who were age 30 to 44 in 


1967, child care responsibilities decline consistently and predictably 
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throughout the life of the pamel and i= is reasonable to conjecture that 
these women on average return to the labor force as the demands on their 
time at home shrink. The data on work-time structure by age cf youngest 
child in 1967, Table 16, strongly conf:rms this conjecture. For respondents 
with children under two years of age, 72 percent were out cf che labor 
force. Of the remainder, seventy percent were involved in part-time work cf 
some type, with PYR/FWK the most popular option. Only 3 percent were in 
full-time (weeks and hours) work. By way of comtrast, only 27 percent of 
respondents with mo children were cut cf the labor force and more than half 
were working full-time. Full-time work systematically increases as age cf 
youngest child increases. Almost 30 percent of the respondents with 
children 6 to 18 years of age were working full-time, a three-fold increase 
over respondents with the youngest child less than 2. 
Marital Disruption. Marital disrupticnms often impose major financial losses 
om respondents, which in turm are likely ts stimulate greater labor force 
activity. The impact of marital disruption on changes in work activity be- 
tween 1967 amd 1989 are reported in Table 17. In this table, marital state 
is described by a zero-onme dichotomous variable MSP equal tc one if t= 
respondent reports being married with spouse present, zero otherwise. in 
Panel A of this table, the 1967-1989 work status transition matrix is com- 
puted in total and for the four possible marital transitions--married in 
1967 and 1969 (MSP67/MSP89); married in 1967 but not in 1989 (MSP67/NMSP89) ; 
mot married in 1967 and married in 1989 (NMSP67/MSP89); and unmarried in 
both years (NMSP¢7/NMSPS9) . 

There is strong evideice that marital disruption does increase labor 
market entry. In 19869, 23 percent of those whose marriages were intact were 


im full-time work; of those with disrupted marriages 37 percent were in 
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full-time work. This pattern is evident for the entry rates intc full-time 


employment independent of initial work state for stable and disrupted mar- 


riages: 
The Rate cf Emtry into Full-Time Work in _383 
By Work Status in 1967 and by Marital Status Transition 67-39 
MSP /MSP MSP /NMSP 
Work Status: 
NONE i7.3 % 34.0 
PYR / PWK 30.4 47.5 
PYR,/ FWK 23.6 37.9 
FYR/ PWK 28.3 23.4 
FYR/ FW 23.1 40.8 
TOTAL 23.90 36.8 


All statistics are weighted. 


SOURCE: Table 17 

Not only are respondents who were mot working in 1967 more likely to be 
full-time workers in 1989, those whc were already working fuli-time were ten 
percentage points more likely to stay employed full-time (41 percent versus 
23 percent). The reverse nolds for exit from the labor force. Zespondents 
in stable marriages were slightly more likely to be engaged in part-time 


work of ome type or another than were those in disrupted marriaces. 


Labor Force Withdrawal of the Husbanc. it is natural to imagine that the 
withdrawal of the husband from the labor force would have the same labor 
market effect om the spouse as a marital disruption since the major economic 


effect is the same in both cases--loss of husband’s earnings. Such is aot 


the case, however. Table 17. The behavioral difference between disrupted 


marriages and stable ones with a nonworking husband becomes quite clear if 
we construct data comparable to that immediately above, describing the rate 
of entry into full-time work by work status: 

The Rate of Entry into Full-Time Work in 1989 


By Work Status in 1967 and by Transitions 
in Husband’s Work Status, 1967-89 


LFPH/LFPH LFPH/NLFPH 

Work Status 67: 

NONE 23.6 % 10.7 % 

PYR/PWK 42.0 15.9 

PYR / FWK 46.8 17.0 

FYR / PWK 30.7 28.0 

FYR/FWK 39.8 20.6 
TOTAL 30.2 15.3 


All statistics are weighted. 


SOURCE: Table 17 


Not only is the rate of entry into full-time work not increased, it 
shrinks. The likelihood that a respondent will be working full-time in 1989 
is cut in half if she is married but the husband is not in the labor force. 
This may partly result from complementarities in leisure between wives 
and husbands. If the husband withdraws voluntarily (retires), the wife may 
retire as well. A large number of labor force withdrawals at this age are 
not voluntary, however, but are due to the onset of a disability. What this 
suggests is the importance of wife nursing activities. When the husband is 
forced to withdraw from the labor force for reasons of poor health, the wife 
may find that the demands on her home time increase more dramatically than 
do the demands for her work time, Parsons (1977). The work differentials 


between married respondents whose husbands are in the labor force and those 
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who are not differ by age in a way that is at least consistent with the 
nursing hypothesis. At the younger ages, when the husband’s withdrawal is 
most likely to be health related, the differentials are greatest. Among 
those 30 to 34 years of age in 1967 (52-56 in 1989), for example, the 
likelihood of a married woman being in full-time work is 39 percent among 
respondents whose husbands were in the labor force in both 1967 and 1989; 
among those whose husbands dropped out of the labor force between 1967 and 
1989, only 30 percent were in full-time work in 1989. For those 35-39 in 
1967 (57-61 in 1989), the comparable statistics are 27 percent and 17 per- 
cent, but for those 40-44 (62-66 in 1989) 12 percent and 8 percent 


respectively, for a differential of only 4 percent. 


VII. Work Structure and the Retirement Mechanism 


Retirem vior. It is not clear a priori how work structure influences 
retirement rates. On the one hand, one could conjecture that part-time 
workers are less committed to the labor force and therefore are more likely 
to withdraw as they reach traditional retirement ages. On the other hand, 
one could imagine that part-time workers might find it easier to continue 


working into the retirement years. The five-year transition matrices for 


the 1982 to 1987 interval provide evidence on this question. The full 
tables are reported above in Table 14. Below I summarize the probability 
that the respondent will not be working in 1987 as a function of work status 
in 1982, in total and by the three age brackets, 50-54, 55-59, and 60-64 in 


1987: 
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Percent of Respondents Not Working in 1987 
By Prior Work Status (1982) and Age in 1987 


Age 87: 50-54 55-59 60-64 TOTAL 
Work Status 82 
NONE 85.1 % 84.4 % 96.2 % 89.6 % 
PYR/ PWK 31.1 % 59.8 % 51.4 46.9 
PYR / FWK 20.1 24.4 67.1 38.5 
FYR/PWK 14.6 19.9 34.3 22.6 
FYR / FWK 7.7 17.4 30.4 17.9 
ALL 33.8 46.1 64.3 48.8 


All statistics are weighted. 

The evidence supports the conjecture that less work intensity in the pre- 
retirement years increases the early retirement rate. The average work 
withdrawal rate of the various part-time categories is twice that of the 
full-time workers. Although the levels of not working are higher in each 
category than earlier transitions--by the age of 60 almost no female respon- 
dents were working who were not working five year previously--the basic 
structure of nonwork rates across work status categories is not much dif- 
ferent than that reported for earlier transition matrices. 

Pension Coverage. Pension coverage is closely but not perfectly linked with 
a more financially comfortable retirement and more loosely with early 
retirement. But pension coverage is not uniform across work environments. 
For example, it is well-known that pension coverage is much lower in part- 
time work situations, where part-time is defined in the usual manner of 


part-week work. But what of coverage across types of part-time work? 
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Beginning in 1977, a summary question on the variety of fringe benefits 
available to the worker was asked periodically of members of the NLS Mature 
Women’s Cohort. Fortunately the fringe benefit question was asked in more 
or less identical form in each of the five year intervals following 1977. 
The question asks the respondent to identify from a flashcard the fringe 
benefits her employer makes available to her. For all years except 19839, 
one possibility is a “retirement program." In 1989 the response possibility 
was changed to a "retirement pension program." Detailed information on own 
pension coverage, including standard CPS pension coverage questions of the 
form "Does your employer or union have a pension plan other than Social 
Security or Railroad Retirement benefits?” was collected for this cohort for 
the first time in 1979.) A comparison of the responses to the "retirement 
program" response to a standard CPS pension coverage question in the first 
five year interval year in which both questions were asked (1982) indicates 
a strong correspondence of the two questions. Of the respondents who 
answered YES to the CPS coverage question, all but 7 percent identified a 
“retirement plan" as one of the fringe benefits their employer offered. Of 
the respondents who answered NO to the CPS question, only 8 percent iden- 
tified a “retirement plan" as one of the fringe benefits their employer 
offered. See Table 18. 

Tables 19 through 22 present pension coverage by work status for the 
survey years 1977, 1982, 1987, and 1989. The data for 1982 through 1989 in- 
clude some not-employed respondents (the fringe benefit questions are not 
limited to those currently working), but a more standard measure of pension 
coverage can be computed by dropping this group from the tabulations. An 


important regularity of pension coverage by work structure emerges: 
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Pension Coverage of Employed Respondents 


Work Status: 1977 1982 1987 1989 AVE 
PYR/PWK 17.9 % 20.8 % 27.4 % 18.1 % 21.5 % 
PYR/FWK 44.8 39.8 60.0 60.2 51.2 
FYR/ PWK 41.2 25.7 20.9 25.6 28.4 
FYR/ FWK 73.0 72.6 69.0 68.6 70.8 


All statistics are weighted. 

Although there are year-to-year fluctuations in pension coverage, especially 
in the smaller categories, the general pattern that emerges is one in which 
the most casual employees (PYR/PWK) have only one fourth the coverage of the 
full-time workers (FYR/FWK). More interesting, perhaps, the FYR/PWK workers 
have coverage only modestly higher than the PYR/PWK workers, 28 percent ver- 
sus 22 percent. In contrast, the PYR/FWK workers have coverage rates that, 
while less than full-time workers, are double those of the other PYR 
categories. Apparently a full work week is the crucial pension eligibility 
factor. Of course pension coverage is quite distinct from pension receipt. 
A worker may leave the firm before her pension is vested. Many if not most 
of the part-year workers will have job separations that make them ineligible 
for pension payouts even though they are "covered" by a plan. In fact, of 
those respondents who were out of the labor force in 1989, only 60 percent 
reported receipt of pension income in 1989, Table 23. Of course workers may 
be eligible for future payments, but not present ones, because many plans 
have age restrictions for payout. Pension receipt in 1989 rises to 72 per- 
cent for the oldest third of the sample, those who would be 62-66 years of 
age and eligible for pension payouts under most plans. Nonetheless low 
coverage rate for those who work a full-weeks but not full-hours is a source 


of concern, particularly given its growing incidence. 
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VI. Conclusion 


The National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women provides a valuable 
data set for the investigation of recent trends in the structure of female 
work activity, including the growth of part-time work. It offers a quarter 
of a century of detailed information on approximately S000 female respon- 
dents 30 to 44 years of age in the first year (1967), and provides an 
important opportunity to explore the dynanics of work choices from midlife 


to the eve of retirement for the entire sample and into the retirement 
period for a substantial subset of the sample during the time of this great 


transition. 


Major findings of the analysis include: 


1) The most obvious trend in work-time structure over the 1967-1989 period 
for the Mature Women’s cohort is the life cycle shift from no work to 
full-time (full-time weeks and full-time hours per week) and then back 
again. The percent of all respondents who work full-weeks and kou-s 
rises from 27 percent in 1967 to 40 percen- in 1977 before falling to 
28 percent in 1989. Conversely the percent not working at all falls 
from 48 percent in 1967 to 39 percent in 1982 before rising again to 49 
percent in 1989. There is also a major shift out of part-year/full- 
week work and into full-year/part-week work between 1967 and 1972 that 
persists persists throughout the sample period. 


2) Among employed women, the most obvious phenomena in this data are i) 
the life cycle sensitivity of part-year work (the midlife shift from 
part-year to full-year work and return); and ii) the secular increase 
in full-year/part-week status, which doubles between 1967 and 1:77 (to 
19 percent of all employed respondents). 


3) Large and sustained differences in work-time structure exist across 
industries--strong evidence that the employer’s preferences are impor- 
tant. Manufacturing, for example, offers few part-time hours jobs. 
Ninety-three percent of all employees in that sector work full-time 
hours, though a significant share, 28 percent work less than forty 
weeks a year. This pattern is consistent with a great deal of special- 
ized training and a relatively institutional work structure that admits 
)‘ttle diversity. Conversely in the wholesale and retail sector, 35 
percent of all employees work less than 35 hours a week; in the proces- 
sional sector 26 percent; and in personal services 47 percent. 
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5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


Part-year work appears to be driven by seasonal and cyclical factors. 
Industries such as agriculture and manufacturing have large numbers of 
employed female workers who usually worked full hours but for less than 
forty weeks in the year. Agriculture, wholesale and retail, personal 
services, and the entertainment industries have the greatest number of 
"casual" jobs, those with part-year and part-week employment. This no 
doubt reflects strong seasonal factors. Among the larger employment 
sectors, personal services and to a lesser extent wholesale and retail 
stand out as especially likely to offer part-time hours but full weeks. 


At the individual level, the polar states--no work and “ull-time work-- 
are quite stable over five year periods. Eighty percent of the 
nonworkers and two-thirds of the full-time workers were in the same 
state five years later. Among the various combinations of part-time 
states, part-year or part-week, only the full-year/part-week state was 
stable, with 40 percent of these found in the same state five years 
later. The other categories, especially casual work (part-year AND 
part-week), are transitory states, at least from a five year perspec- 
tive. Only ten percent of the casual workers in the first period were 
casual workers five years later. 


Casual work (part-time weeks and hours) would appear to be a stepping 
stone to more stable work commitments. Among casual workers in 1967, 
fifty percent were split more or less equally between full-year/part- 
week work and full-year/full-week work in 1972. About one-third were 
not working. Conversely two-thirds of the r.*pondents who were in 
casual jobs in 1972 were out of the labor force five years earlier. 
Few full-year workers return to casual, part-year and part-week, work. 


Marital disruption increases labor market activity. It is natural to 
imagine that the withdrawal of the husband from the labor force would 
have the same labor market effect on the spouse as a marital disruption 
since the family income effect is the same in both cases--loss of hus- 
band’s earnings. Such is not the case. Not only is the rate of entry 
ip’. full-time work not increased with the departure of the husband 
f. m the work force, it shrinks. The likelihood that a respondent who 
is married with spouse present will be working full-time in 1989 is cut 
in half if the husband is not in the labor force. The evidence is con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that this is due to gre ter home nursing 
demands on the woman. 


Less work intensity in the pre-retirement years increases the early 
retirement rate. The average work withdrawal rate of the various part- 
time categories is twice that of full-time workers in the early 
retirement period. This is despite the limited pension coverage among 
part-time workers. Although there are significant year-to-year fluc- 
tuations in pension coverage, especially in the smaller work status 
categories, the general pattern is one in which the most casual 
employees (PYR/PWK) have only one fourth the coverage of the full-time 
workers (FYR/FWK). More interesting, perhaps, the FYR/PWK workers have 
coverage only modestly higher than the PYR/PWK workers, 28 percent ver- 
sus 22 percent. In contrast, the PYR/FWK workers have coverage rates 
that, while less chan full-time workers, are double those of the other 
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PYR categories. Apparently a full work week is the crucial pension 
eligibility factor. 
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TABLE 1 


The Distribution of Work Hours, the NLS Mature Women’s Cohort 


1967-1989 
, Hours per Week 
1-19 20-34 35¢ TOTAL 
1967 >.8% 15.4% 74.8% 100.0% 
2756) 
1972 10.7 317.1 72.2 200.96 
2447) 
13977 3.7 18.1 73.3 2900.2 
2045) 
1982 8.0 19.0 73.1 100.1 
1966) 
1987 9.3 18.3 72.90 100.1 
1473) 
1989 31.9 19.9 68.3 100.9 


All data are weighted. 
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Rate of Entry into Full-Time Weekly Work Hours 


TABLE 2 


By Initial Work Hours for Workers Employed in Both Years, 
Time Intervals of Five and Twenty-two, 1967-1989 


1967-1989 


1967-1972 
1972-1977 
1977-1982 
1962-1987 
AVERAGE 
SOURCE: Parsons (1994, 


All data are weighted. 
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TABLE 3 


The Percent of Weeks Worked, 
The NLS Mature Women’s Cohort, 1967-1989 


Percent of Weeks Worked 


| 1-25% 26-50% 51-75%  ## 76-100% Total 
44.0% 6.S% 6.6% 6.5% 36.3% 99.9% 
(5077) 

37.2 5.1 3.6 6.3 47.9 100.1 
(4315) 

35.1 3.8 3.3 S.1 52.6 99.9 
(3747) 

36.2 3.0 3.4 5.0 52.4 100.0 
(3385S) 

43.4 3.2 3.3 4.5 45.5 100.1 
(1473) 

44.5 5.1 5.2 4.0 41.2 100.0 

(2952) 


All data are weighted. 
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TABLE 4 


Weeks Worced in 1967 and 1989, By Age and Race 


Unweighted Weeks Wori.ed (in Percent), 1937 
o% 1-25% 23-30%  S1-75%  76-100% Al ; 
Nn Pa oN Pea N Po N Pa N Pe N 
Aa 27s 409 32 698 3722 73 4B 68 19 BO (D7 
Age 
1 712 442 121 75 %15 84 1168 72 SB USB £1612 
2 676 416 109 G7 #1989 73 «#195 71 «G8 W3 123 
3 ow 3s75 i272 66 18 64 15 63 % 42 £180 
Race 
1 1055 459 29 66 23 64 23 63 14 4B 3S 
2 37 2779 04 = 75 «6137 98 6108 78 OO ES = (1385 
3 3 414 9 103 6 69 ©0115 2B 29 87 
Weighted Weeks Worked (in Percent}, 1967 
0% 1-25% 26-30% S1-75% 76-100% Aa 
N Pet N Pet N Pea N Pet N Pet N 
Au 235 40 «6.3300 —(66SlCU 8 CK COT 6S lS BS ODT 
Age 
1 746 472 «6114 72 «138 80 07 68 467 DS 1581 
2 763 452 106 62 104 62 11% 69 136 # 1688 
3 727 402 111 61 108 59 108 60 757 418 1608 
Race 
1 2058 460 239 65 20 63 24 64 1581 MS 4473 
2 466272 S 65 S195 © 74 25 43 $37 
3 OD 4&7 5S 78 Ss 70 7 109 99 28.7 668 
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o% 
N Pa 
48 467 
a7 m4 
431 448 
Go &3 
3S 446 
378 48.9 
%6 432 
o% 
N Pa 
1312 445 
28 273 
444 442 
608 «ens 
1142 44.2 
137 468 
3 436 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 

Waeks Worked (in Percone, 1988 
11-23% B-D% 51-75% 
N Pa N Pa N Pao 
1486 «CdS S87 60663 178 40 
4 44 Ss s7 44 «645 
sm F. SS s2 @ 42 
Ss .2 Si 50 3S 35 
171 S2 178 56 S? 41 
a 41 BS 47 ®D 39 
3 a1 2 584 2 54 

Waeks Worked (in Percent}, 1988 
1-23% B-S% 51-75% 
N Pe N Pe N Pe 

146 « S.1 54 652 119 40 
42 43 SS 57 4 47 
S2 53 $1 52 @ 39 
SS 55 a 48 3S 34 
mw $2 141 54 04 640 
72 42 12 42 3 44 

1 30 1 20 2 s0 


76 -100 % 


z 
q 


sUB RAS 8 


? 
8 
rs 


R Bee & = 
& 
w 


tz 
B 
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TABLE 5 


Cumulative Weeks Worked, 1967-1989, By Age and Race’ 


Cumutiative Weeks Worked, 1967-1969 
0% 1 -20% 21-40% 41-60% 61-80% 
N Pet N Pet N Pet N Pet N Pet 
Unweighted 
a 330 134 35 14 320 13 427 17.3 378 15.3 
1 81 10.2 $0 11.3 88 11.2 118 14.9 151 19 
2 103 12.6 120 14.6 98 121 12 156 131 16 
3 146 17.1 135 15.8 132 15.4 181 21.2 98 11.2 
1 262 145 228 125 237 «(13.1 338 18.7 283 15.6 
2 64 10.2 115 18.3 7 124 85 13.6 88 14.2 
3 4 12.5 4 125 § 15.6 3 9.4 6 18.8 
Weighted 
~d 344 13.9 317 129 308 125 450 18.2 387 15.7 
1 86 11.0 7% 9.7 84 10.8 126 16.2 149 
. 19.1 
2 113 13.4 119 14.2 98 11.7 134 16.0 135 16.1 
3 145 17.0 123 14.4 126 14.8 189 222 1038 12.1 
: 318 14.4 275 12.4 277 12.5 415 18.8 349 15.8 
: 22 9.4 40 17.1 2 12.1 32 13.9 35 14.9 
4 15.8 - 99 3 12.9 3 10.9 3 129 


. The ratio of reported weeks worked in 1967, 1972, 1977, 1982, 


1989 to the number of total weeks covered in these surveys. 


81-100% 
N Pet 


668 27.1 
33.3 
29.1 
19.3 


25.5 


31.3 
19 31.3 


1987, and 


3 
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TABLE 6 


; Weeks Worked Transitions, 1967-1972 
: By Age and Race 


Weighted Weeks Worked (in Percent}, 1972 
Weeks Worked 0% 1-25% 26-S0% 51-75% 76-100% Alt 
(in Percent), 1967 N Pet N Pet N Pet N Pe N Pet N 
ol CUM 1224 633 112 58 6 32 108 56 428 221 1934 
1-25% 79 20.9 31 11.7 2 7.5 16 535 120 46.4 265 
26 - 50% 77 27.7 16 5.7 12 42 3 90.1 148 $3.3 279 
51-75% 53 19.6 16 589 14 «$3 3 93 161 $60.9 268 
76 -100 % 171 10.9 44 28 4 29 go 62 1207 77.1 1564 
All 1604 37.2 219 5.1 164 36 271 63 2085 4789 4312 
o %&% 386 589.0 48 74 32 449 50 7.7 138 21.1 654 
1-25% 29 30.3 12 124 9 88 7 7.1 4 415 96 
26 - 50 % 25 24.4 4 39 6 §.7 8 78 SO 568.3 101 
51-75% 26 285 5 6.1 2 20 11. 12.1 47 523 90 
76 -100 % §2 12.4 9 21 17 4.0 31 7.3 313 74.2 421 
All 518 38.9 7 §.7 6 4.7 107 78 567 43.8 1363 
Age=2 
0 % 384 60.8 43 69 17 26 3 52 155 24.5 632 
1-25% 25 28.8 9 106 3 3.4 6 6.7 44 50.6 87 
26 - 50 % 24 26.0 4 48 3 3.1 8 88 48 55.3 86 
51-75 % 12 13.3 7 68.1 5 62 10 11.7 53 60.7 87 
76 -100 % 56 11.3 9 18 16 3.2 25 =«S.1 388 78.7 493 
Ail SOO 36.1 73 52 4 3.1 82 59 687 496 1384 
Ages3 
0 % 454 70.2 19 3.0 14 22 2 3.6 134 20.7 647 
1-25% 26 30.7 10 124 9 10.5 2 26 3% 43.7 83 
26 - 50 % 28 30.9 8 8.7 3 3.6 10 10.8 42 46.1 92 
51-75% 16 16.9 4 43 7 79 4 43 61 66.7 92 
76 -100 % 6 9.7 27 (4.1 13 2.0 42 65 508 77.7 652 
All 587 37.5 68 4.4 47 3.0 8 53 780 49.8 1565 
Race=1 
oo %&% 917 63.1 81 5.6 47 3.2 8 58 324 223 1484 
1-25% 57 30.5 21 11.4 13 7.1 10 53 86 45.8 168 
26 - 50 % 49 26.3 10 5.1 7 35 17 92 105 55.9 188 
51-75% 3% 19.3 12 63 11 5.8 18 96 111 50.1 188 
76 -100 % 119 11.1 30 «28 3 «28 68 6.4 825 76.9 1073 
All 1178 38.1 184 §.0 108 3.5 198 64 1452 47.0 3080 
Race=2 
0 % 201 65.2 24. «7.7 11 3.4 7 21 67 21.6 3008 
1-25% 21 27.4 11 14.7 2 29 7 88 35 463 77 
26 - 50 % 42 37.7 8 7.2 5 45 10 9.0 4 415 110 
51-75 % 18 21.5 3 39 3 3.0 7 8.0 53 63.6 84 
76 -100 % 61 10.5 18 3.2 19 3.3 0 5.1 450 778 579 
All 343 29.6 65 5.6 40 3.4 SO 5.1 652 56.3 1188 
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1967 


1972 


1977 


1982 


1987 


1989** 


All data are weighted. 


TABLE 7 


The Time Structure of Work Activities, 
The NLS Mature Women’s Cohort, 1967-1989 


WORK STATUS 

NONE PYR/PWK PYR/FWK FYR/PWK FYR/FWK 
47.7% 6.9% 12.3% 5.6% 27.4% 
40.4 4.5 5.3 12.1 37.7 
40.5 4.3 3.9 11.3 40.0 
39.4 5.3 §.1 10.8 39.3 
49.1 4.6 5.7 9.5 31.1 
49.0 6.2 7.3 9.8 27.6 
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TOTAL 


99.9% 
(4697) 


100.0 
(3960) 


100.0 
(3282) 


100.0 
(3137) 


100.0 
(2799) 


99.9 
(2698) 


BLANK PAGE 


TABLE 8 


Work Status by Industry, 1967 


Work Status in 1967 
industry Unweighted Weighted 
in 1967 

PYR/PWK PYR/FWK FYR/ PWK FYR/FWK All PYR/PWK PYR/FWK FYR/PWK FYR/FWK AA 
N Pet N Pet N Pet N Pet N N Pet N Pet N Pet N Pet N 
AGRIC 28 400 26 400 3 43 11 15.7 70 15 316 21 458 2 40 9 186 46 
MIN ; ; 2 333 1 16.7 3 50.0 6 ; ; 3 440 0 40 3 52.0 7 
CONS 1 83 2 16.7 4 33.3 5 41.7 12 1 9.1 3 182 § 32.7 6 40.0 14 
MANU 20 34 # £4170 26.9 2 3.7 £77 64.0 589 20. (3.1 181 27.5 23 3.7 £432 65.7 657 
TC&PU 10 13.3 9 12.0 3 40 53 70.7 75 13 148 11 11.9 4 46 62 687 90 
W&R 87 175 116 23.3 73 147 222 446 498 107 19.1 122 22.0 88 160 238 428 $57 
FINAN 5S 5.1 12 122 10 102 71 725 98 5 40 15 128 10 8S 87 747 117 
BUSS 9 200 12 267 6 13.3 18 40.0 45 8 155 14 26.0 7 140 8623 45 52 
PSER 79 197 «$7 142 123 3.7 142 354 401 51 21.8 35 15.1 58 25.1 68 38.0 232 
ENTER 8 26.7 11 36.7 3 10.0 8 26.7 30 § 229 1S 389 4 11.1 10 27.1 38 
PROF 95 142 169 25.3 $887 MS S17 667 111 163 169 248 oc 87 35 402 682 
PUBA 7 $86 26 222 1108.7 80 63.5 126 6 §.1 29 237 1 (98.1 77 €22 124 
’ ALL 49 133 616 235 317 12.1 1335 $1.0 2617 M46 132 G17 26 262 108 1372 524 2617 
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puanacngyy ae 


N Pet 
8 34 
2 105 
8 22 
2 31 
29 104 
2 18 


3 64 
20 10.8 


a? 67 
6 50 
127 66 


TABLE 9 


Work Status by Industry, 1977 


Work Status in 1877 

Unweighted Weighted 
PYR/FWK FYR/PWK FYR/FWK Au PYR/PWK PYR/FWK Frr/Puk ¥FYR/FWK Al 
N Pa N Pa N Pa N N Pet N Pet N Pet N Pe N 
3 13.46 § 227 6 273 22 S$ 290 2 97 3 183 8 430 18 
. . 2 100.0 2 . . : : a : 2 100.0 2 
3 158 4 21.1 10 526 19 3 10.7 4 174 § 23.1 11 468 a3 
Ms 94 13 36 308 84.9 363 8 2s 3S 9.1 Ss 38 323 &45S 362 
2 3.1 8 125 $2 81.3 64 3 638 3 6 638 10 13.7 55 7866 70 
6 $7 78 283 185 556 279 M4 11.1 17 $6 91 205 168 $3.7 308 
3 25 22 180 8% 7738 122 3 18 4 380 28 196 108 756 142 
7 149 12 255 25 532 47 3 68 8 17.1 141 23.1 2 53.0 49 
10 $4 6s 476 67 3%2 185 19 168 7 64 43 30.1 42 373 110 
1 125 1 125 6 75.0 8 : , 0 26 1 18.4 6 62.1 8 
43 «6.1 1% 19.0 460 682 704 55 738 3 54 199 215 457 653 700 
6 $20 8 74 100 826 121 6 47 8 64 10 82 100 80.7 123 
128 66 375 194 1308 675 1936 13889 72 1238 65 38 190 133 673 1936 
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TABLE 10 


Work Status by Industry, 1989 


Work Status in 1989 
Uswweighted Weighted 
PYR/PWK PYR/FWK FYR/PWK ¥FYR/FWK An PYR/PWK  PYR/FWK FYR/PwWK ¥FYR/FWK Aa 
N Pea N Pet N Pet N Pct N N Pet N Pe N Pe N Pat N 
6 353 5 294 4235 2 118 17 42s 6 35 4 278 2 139 16 
: : 1 20 : 3 750 4 , 1 33 . , 3 27 4 
1 125 1 125 1 125 S$ 625 & 1 143 8° 28 1 129 7 7e8 ® 
8 43 4 245 10 $3 124 660 168 10 49 Si 2.1 1 #565 4 61% 64 a 
2 53 9 23.7 § 132 2 5739 38 3.6 O77 9 27 7 174 2 S28 3% 
37 196 19 10.1 50 265 83 43.9 1869 3% 179 18 93 So 207 8 432 198 
9 98 8 87 18 196 57 62.0 $2 9 88 8 73 z@ 21.1 es €22 108 
13 228 8 140 14 «419.3 2 4339 57 14 25.0 8 143 11 «19.5 3 412 s7 
28 20.1 16 115 55 396 40 268 139 21 (21.7 13 136 3w 35 2 332 -) 
§ 41.7 1 83 433 2 16.7 12 6 406 1 869 S§ 3s 1 109 14 
54 106 70 13.7 99 194 288 564 S11 53 10.4 71 139 101 198 235 39 $10 
8 8s 7 735 9 97 68 742 $3 10 9.7 6 6.1 8 8s 7S 758 oo 
171 12.7 191 142 266 197 720 53.4 18 16 123 192 143 20 193 73 S22 1346 
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TABLE 11 


Work Status Tramsitions, 1967-1972 
By Age and Race 


Work Status, 1972 
None PYRPWK PYRFWK FYRPWK 
N Pa N Pet N Pa N Pet 
1221 688 101 5&7 61 35 17 96 
8s 32 1 «47 12 §0 61 23 
108 25.1 8 42 §2 122 a 75 
43 19.0 9 #85 4 20 73 325 
ss 868 29 #19 61 60 733 #673 
1544 421 1768 46 91 S52 48 11.1 
388 66.1 5S 86 24 «(41 67 11.4 
B D2 7 7.41 6 60 2B 312 
43 30.7 3 24 15 112 10 69 
14 224 4 62 3 42 z2 38 
2 10.0 7 25 9 68 2 102 
500 43.1 71 61 67 S58 155 133 
383 67.0 2% §3 17 30 s2 90 
32 38.4 3 40 2 28 14 165 
2 202 2 14 19 13.7 3 97 
1§ 213 § 7.1 226 2 314 
2 92 3 6 610 8 58 3 73 
486 415 44 «(37 s8 50 123 105 
450 73.2 2 32 2 32 S2 84 
25 37.3 2 26 4 66 19 26.9 
38 24.7 13 85 18 11.7 9 60 
13 145 10 113 0 00 @ 227 
32 (7.7 9 22 24 «5.7 2 54 
S58 41.7 54 640 6 49 12 98 
917 685 79 «659 47 35 132 98 
6 359 § 31 9 53 43 24 
72 244 13 45 36 121 3 79 
2 20.0 3 9.1 3 22 6 D7 
61 868 12 18 4 62 51 74 
1138 432 122 46 138 S2 2 11.1 
198 715 10 34 7 24 19 7.0 
27 3.1 9 124 3 41 19 243 
45 300 4 29 12 6.1 8 55 
18 162 7 64 1 13 #@ 428 
% 92 10 28 18 48 2 72 
322 327 41 (41 41 42 119 121 
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TABLE 23 


Work Status Tranmsitionms, 1977-1962 
By Age and Race 


Work Status, 1962 
None PYRPVK PYRFWK FYRPWK 
Pet N Pea N Pa N Pa 
80.5 SB 54 6 15 oc Gi 
24.6 17 15.0 4 37 27 248 
17.9 5S 43 4 128 7 64 
12.1 as 86 21 69 127 419 
8.8 244 «621 77 69 Ss 648 
37 12 48 +131 «48 «2280 103 
71.8 Zz 78 12 41 2m 68 
12.1 8 182 3 54 7 30 
17.0 3 72 8 178 2 5&7 
79 8 72 11 10.1 0 358 
62 4 12 27 76 21 S57 
29.8 47 655 61 7.1 100 11.6 
80.5 2 «675 2 a4 2 62 
38.1 3 91 1 41 6 168 
18.7 0 «(09 1 20 2 61 
14.2 S$ 87 4 37 47 49 
6.5 9 26 2 62 10 27 
38.7 48 55 OD 34 s&s 938 
86.4 9 21 2 a6 24 «656 
28.9 4 165 o 00 5S 199 
17.9 2 42 6 168 3 73 
14.9 8 10.1 6 67 4 434 
13.5 7 26 27 69 24 60 
46.5 4 35 41 43 Ss 938 
739.8 43 56 12 16 4 62 
23.2 11 143 3 «41 2 249 
‘68 2 27 10 144 5S 70 
4 %e 86 6 76 8 413 
7 6 21 52 67 3@ 50 
38.8 91 48 93 64490 «69 «6104 
86.9 8 28 1 Q4 6 S7 
30.4 3 121 o 300 7 7 
23.1 6 127 2 54 1 32 
12.1 8 10.0 2 21 41 S21 
10.0 8 24 3 73 14 40 
3.1 32 42 wD 40 7%8 103 
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TABLE i4 


Work Status Tramsitionms, 2982-1987 
By Age and Race 
Work Status, 1987 

None PYRPVK PYRFWK FYRPWK FYRIPWK All 

N Pe N Pet N Pe N Pa N Pe N 
a3 996 22 222«|«15(«(«1S06C«C COS CO 985 
62 49 14 10.4 4 33 32 244 2 15.0 132 
@ 35 11 8&9 ® 157 7 $8 40 312 128 
6s 226 3% 135 7 2s 121 434 SO 18.0 279 
183 17.9 2 25 ws 936 3 38 674 66.1 1019 
1241 48.8 111 44 145 S7 ZT 832 815 320 2544 
204 385.1 4 19 3 13 4 §7 1S 61 238 
17 31.1 10 178 3 656 3 242 11 «212 s3 
11 20.1 6 38 11 188 4 78 23 436 56 
14 146 12 122 3 30 45 458 24 244 98 
2 77 5 14 x4 94 $6 40 281 775 362 
274 338 3 45 S46 666 90 112 5 439 808 
273 84.4 122 37 11 «35 1. 4#33 17 «=§.1 323 
3 538 3. (S68 1 28 11 225 5 930 50 
6 244 2 66 6 244 0 613 11 43.2 P. -] 
19 199 16 166 1 #15 3 48 2 212 94 
SS 17.1 10 29 31 0 (688 8 22 240 690 348 
387 46.1 42 50 51 61 68 8.1 22 37 841 
404 96.2 § 13 o 6G 70 628 o0.6a0 420 
1§ 51.4 2 58 0 #00 8 283 4 146 2 
32 67.1 4 9§1 3 672 3 62 5 104 47 
DB M3 10 113 3 29s 3 438 7 78 87 
S34 Ow4 171 #35 x 108 17 $4 185 499 311 
S75 643 32 36 40 44 76 «685 171 119.1 894 
614 89.2 $6 22 11.0 11.6 2% 37 23 33 689 
4 490 10 10.4 3 636 22 233 13 13.7 94 
37 406 9 96 14 15.7 5 59 2a 22 91 
43 217 2B 14.1 § 25 85 430 37 186 198 
1 182 17 24 6s 96 23 34 473 63 713 
870 48.7 79 44 703—i«$ 8 63S 91 571 320 1786 
260 320 8 29 2 as 5 18 7 26 283 
1 M2 4 115 0 ao 33 37 5 156 3 
7 234 1 26 3 11.0 2 70 17 561 31 
24 D6 6 82 1 18 3 44 10 13.0 73 
48 164 12 4.1 3 100 8 61 187 63.4 235 
351 48.7 31 43 37.) oS 73 04 227 315 720 
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The Distribution of Work Activities 


TABLE i5 


Conditional on Work Status Five Years Earlier 


The NLS Mature Women’s Cohort, 


Work Status Distribution In T, Total 


Panel A 


PYR/PWK PYR/FWK 
1972 7.6 8.9 
1977 7.2 6.6 
1982 8.8 8.4 
1987 9.0 11.2 
Panel 5 


Work Status Distribution In T 


FYR/PWK 


20.3 


1967-1987 


FYR/FWK 


63.3 


67.2 


Conditional On Not Being Employed Five Years Earlier 


PYR/PWK PYR/ FWK 
1972 18.2 % 11.1 % 
1977 16.9 12.2 
1982 27.6 7.6 
1987 21.4 14.7 


All data are weighted. 


SOURCES: Panel A, Table 7; 


Panel B, Tables 11-14. 
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TABLE 16 


Work Status by Age of Youngest Child, 1967 
By Age and Race 


Work Status, 1967 

None PYRPWK PYRFWK FYRPWK FYRFWK All 

N Pet N Pet N Pet N Pet N Pet N 
S78 71.8 53 65 8S 16.6 20 25 oe 86 805 
S68 65.2 S7 65 91 10.4 31 36 125 143 872 
883 41.1 176 82 204 137 165 7.7 623 23 2147 
41 27.2 10 66 23 15.4 12 7.9 64 429 150 
148 26.6 2 47 66 11.8 22 52 27 $1.7 S55 
2217 49.0 322 7.1 550 123 257 S57 1174 29 4530 
311 69.4 33 «7.3 $2 11.7 16 35 6S 8.1 448 
255 61.2 32. 7.7 SO 120 14 3.4 66 15.7 416 
168 35.8 51 10.8 74 15.7 31 65 147 31.1 471 
R : . , , , 0 18.2 1 81.8 2 
26 19.3 4 32 12 92 10 7.1 82 61.2 134 
760 $1.7 120 82 188 128 70 48 32 226 1470 
190 73.3 18 68 2 89 3 12 2 98 259 
182 66.1 18 65 2 «(95 11 42 3% 13.8 275 
318 42.6 59 7.9 98 13.1 S675 218 268 747 
5 19.6 0 1.3 5S 228 4 17.1 9 30.2 23 
34 22.9 7 47 22 14.7 S$ 35 80 542 148 
728 50.1 1022 70 174 12.0 8 55 38 253 1483 
79 77.8 2 2.4 11 10.6 2 1.7 8 7.6 102 
132 72.5 8 4.1 16 84 6 3.1 22 11.9 183 
392 42.6 66 7.1 122 13.2 7 84 265 28.7 922 
37 29.0 10 7.8 18 14.1 8 6.1 54 43.0 126 
88 32.2 156 5.4 31 11.4 $$ 53 125 45.6 274 
729 454 100 62 197 123 107 66 474 205 1607 
424 75.6 34 «6.1 52. 92 10 18 4 7.2 561 
425 68.5 38 6.2 S89 96 16 26 81 13.1 619 
6668 434 126 82 210 136 113 73 #428 27.6 1540 
30 29.2 6 63 17 16.4 6 63 43 418 102 
105 26.9 17 44 45 115 17 43 2086 §3.0 383 
1652 514 222 69 383 119 163 51 787 248 3216 
112 45.3 2 9.1 46 18.6 19 7.7 48 19.3 247 
83 35.4 25 10.8 37 15.6 29 12.2 61 25.9 235 
117 22.0 39 «67.3 76 14.2 57 107 245 458 535 
10 16.0 S 9.1 6 98 10 16.0 28 49.0 60 
36 23.0 4 7.1 25 15.7 21 13.4 64 40.7 187 
358 290 104 84 1889 153 138 110 447 363 1234 
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TABLE 17 


Work Status Transitions, 
By Marital Status and Husband’s Activity 


1967-1989 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


TABLE 1¢ ; 
Comparison of Pension Coverage Responses in 1982 
By Age and Race 


Fringe Benefit Question 


Yes No All 
N Pa N Pet 
CPS Question 
Yes 635 93.2 4 68 681 
No 79 467.9 915 921 904 
Don't know 3% 632 21 38 §7 
All 750 433 962 56.7 1732 
Age =1 
Yes 23 «81 8 69 23% 
No 246 «(«65 3s 5 387 
Don't know 13 542 11 458 24 
All 280 429 372. 57.1 662 
Age =2 
Yes 197 04.7 1 «3683 208 
No 2 78 38 822 3 
Don't know 16 727 6 27.3 22 
All 238 424 325 576 584 
Age =3 
Yes 195 920 17 8.0 212 
No 2 9.9 264 90.1 233 
Don't know 7 686 4 34 11 
All 231 448 285 552 516 
Race = { 
Yes 421 94.6 24 «54 445 
No 3s 78 688 922 746 
Don't know 18 621 11 37.9 29 
All 497 40.7 723 58.3 1220 
Race = 2 
Yes 210 90.9 21 99.1 231 
No 21 8.9 214 91.1 236 
Dorrt now 14 58.3 10 41.7 24 
All 245 50.0 245 50.0 480 
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TABLE 19 


Pension Coverage by Work Status in 1977 


By Age and Race 


Peneion Coverage in 1877 
Unveighted 

Pension Net Employed Aa Neo Pangan 
N Pe N Pa N N Pe 
1 Of 138 068 1338 . ; 
16 15.4 ; 104 wm &21 
& £3 104 Ss? S2 
os MS ze 16 SBS 
844 708 . , 1142 270 
100 32 1B «06445 Kee] es 21.1 
1 O3 35 7 378 : ; 
6 143 . 2 eS 7 
18 45 37 2 SS 
3B 37 sc Ss 64 
ae 678 : . 37 111 2B 
a7 x 33 37 ie ) ai 244 
8 25s . K Z 741 
1§ 65 3s 16 528 
YS _-1-) 84 s2 62 
as 7398 , . KR *) 101 247 
342 30 <2 4&7 976 198 D1 
$37 1000 $37 
2 7.1 a SB 25 
1S 441 KY D2 3839 
Ms ME i <) @& 65 
am 7 38 114 27.7 
ma we S37 @4 1088 zs 10.1 

1 Of 970 Gs o71 
14 163 86 71) «(621 
a «6443 7% #@ 57.1 
os 46 186 1 + S2 
616 734 < *) ys) ow. -t | 
7 ME 97 «61 2182 40 @5 
= 1000 =D ; ; 
1 63 16 1S 64 
14 @4 x3 x2 635 
11 «#138 7 53 #661 
z714 9 xs 118 36 
20 @5 =D 4&1 813 zs 33 
; 18 1000 18 
1 #0 2 2 Sis 
1 0 1000 
. , 5 7 1000 
14 778 , 18 425 
$8 Xi 18 9 “4 13 3S 
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Pension Coverage by Work Status in 1987 
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' ; = 1989 
Pension Coverage in 1982 and Pension %«ceipt in 
Among Those Out of the Labor Force in 1989, By Age and Race 


ALL 


Cross Tabulation of Pension Coverage in 1962 and Receipt in 1888 (Out of the Labor Force in 1988) 
Pension Receipt in 1238 
Unweighted in i — 
Pension Coverage No Yes es All 
in 1962 N Pet N Pat N N Pat N Pet N 
Emplioyed-No Pension 188 80.9 21 10.1 207 168 885 2 115 191 
Employed-Pension 110 41.8 183 58.2 263 12 35 172 60.5 284 
Not Employed 057 88.4 114 106 1071 948 83.0 118 11.0 1068 
Ag 1253 813 28 18.7 1841 1230 79.8 311 202 1541 
Empioyed-No Pension $4 962 1 18 55 S2 968 2 32 54 
Employed-Pension 3 6s 3 32 8 32 68.5 8 315 4 
Not Employed 231 63 9 38 240 228 2695.8 10 42 238 
All 31§ 2 23 68 338 312 922 2 78 338 
Age=2 
Employed-No Pension 55 86.7 7 11.3 €2 48 88.4 6 11.6 S4 
Employed-Pension 37 48.1 4s 549 &2 3 45 49 555 88 
Not Employed 315 924 2a 786 341 319 929 24 SCO72«1 343 
All 407 683.9 7% 16.1 485 408 &36 73 16.4 485 
Age=3 
Employed-No Pension 77 85.6 13 14.4 90 70 835 14 165 84 
Employed-Pension 43 31.2 9S 66.8 138 42 278 108 722 150 
Not Employed 411 83.9 7) 16.1 490 401 828 83 17.2 484 
All $31 74.0 187 28.0 718 $13 71.4 205 286 718 
Race#1 
Employed-No Pension 119 68.8 1§ 11.2 134 117 87.9 16 121 133 
Employed-Pension 78 33 122 60.7 201 78 36.9 124 61.1 204 
Not Employed 677 89.3 81 10.7 758 674 89.1 82 10.9 787 
All 875 80.1 218 20.0 1063 870 796 2233 24 1083 
Race=2 
Employed-No Pension 66 91.7 6 863 72 6 26 § 74 65 
Employed-Pension 31 §1.7 2 483 60 3 46.2 42 538 78 
Not Employed 2605 80.5 31 10.5 298 252 88.5 3S 11.5 285 
All 362 846 6S 15.4 428 348 81.4 8 186 428 
Races3 
Empioyed-No Pension 1 100.0 . 1 2 100.0 :, : 2 
Employed-Pension ; 2 100.0 2 ; . 1 100.0 1 
Not Employed 18 88.2 2 11.8 17 14 «(81.1 3 189 18 
All 16 80.0 4 20.0 20 1% 79.4 4 26 2 
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1. Hanoch (1980a,b) and Blank (1988) are exceptions. These studies explore 
beth the hours and weeks dimensions of the work decision. Both conclude 
that the two dimensions have quite distinct determinants. 


2. As Blank (1990) recently remarked, “There is very little research on the 
dynamics of part-time work over a worker’s lifetime.* Blank (1990, 


p.142). 


3. Blank (1989) reports that hours per week are quite stable over rela- 
tively short time intervals, e.g. a year. 


4. Blank concludes, “Preliminary current work indicates that part-time work 
among adult womer is only rarely used as a stepping stone between nonesploy- 
ment and full-time employment, but is instead used as an alternative either 


to full-time employment or to nonemployment, Blank (1990, p.142) . 

5S. Blank characterizes the results of two employer surveys as revealing 
that “the primary reason firms hire part-time workers is to resolve sched- 
uling problems. Firms with high weekly and daily variance in workload were 
most likely to employ part-time workers." Blank (1990, p.143) 


6. Blank (1988) presents evidence of the “simultaneity”® of the hours and 
weeks decisions. 


7. See also Hanoch (1980a,b) and Blank (1988). 
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